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DITORIALS. 


TO STUDENTS OF SCIENCE. 


HE spirit of the age is one of inquiry. Out- 
side of our Church the universal tendency 
may be said to be directly toward agnosticism, 
if not toward positive atheism. Old creeds are 


being remodelled to suit the requirements of! 


the time, and, in the eyes of the world, to be 
orthodox is to be “old-fogyish.” 

History, through all ages, has shown the 
downfall not only of religions but of empires 
through the spirit of infidelity. A system of 
belief may be overthrown, but unless some- 
thing better is substitututed for it, the loss 
mentally, morally and spiritually is irreparable. 
The advice of the Apostle Paul, “Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good,” is as 
applicable today as it was eighteeen centuries 
ago, The great trouble with young people is 
that they decide before examining both sides 
of a great question. They hoist the anchor of 
religion and drift aimlessly through life having 
neither present hope nor prospect of a safe 
anchorage. 

They stand atthe portal of the great field of 
seience and because to their weak, untrained 
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minds the mighty prospect seems to extend be- 
yond the theology which they have been 
they become first doubtess, then 
scotters and finally in the mists of a worse 
than Cretan labyrinth they are lost. And 
yet, had they ignored self and the sophistry of 
man, they would have found the very science, 
which they ignorantly worshiped, a pathway 
leading to a fuller and clearer light of the 
everlasting gospel and its principles. Man- 
made religion may fall before science, but true 
science will never do aught but go hand in 
hand with revealed religion, the two working 
toward the ultimate perfection of the race. 


OMPETITION and emulation are amozg 
the strongest incentives to study. It is by 


;contrast and comparison that the student 


learns to place a proper estimate upon his work 
and upon his abilities. The human oyster, 
encased in the shell either of diffidence or 
conceit rapidly becomes narrow-minded, in- 
tolerant, self-sufficient. There should always 
exist between students and classes a spirit of 
generous rivalry, a disposition to acquire that 
which true, noble, beautiful and good ever 
from apparent opposition. It is in spite of 
difficulties, trials, discouragements and not by 
constant assistance that the noblest spirits have 
been developed. Then, fellow-students, let the 
obstacles of today prove the blessings of to- 
morrow. 


O the one hundred and forty new students 
in the Sunday School and Mutual Im- 
provement Normal classes, the Norma. ex- 
tends a hearty welcome. We hope and believe 
that your work, like that of your predecessors, 
will be helpful not alone to yourselves but to 
the Academy, and we feel like congratulating 
ourselves upon the privilege of enjoying your 
society, 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE FACULTIES. 
The Memory. 


NOTES FROM PROF. CLUFF’S LECTURE IN THEORY A. 


Having considered the perceptive faculties 
or those by which we gain our elementary 
knowledge of material things, we now turn to 
those which have to do with reproducing 
knowledge or bringing it again into conscious- 
ness, that is the memory and the imagination. 

Importance of the Memory:—Pascal says: 
“‘ Memory is necessary to all the operations of 
the spirit.”” “‘ Without memory,” says Guizot, 
‘the noblest faculties remain useless.” 

It is an easy matter to overestimate the 
value of memory, and just as easy a matter to 
underestimate it especially during the extrav- 
agant memory culture of scholasticism. For 
the memory, as for other capabilities of the 
soul, an exclusive culture is dangerous. But 
properly developed the memory becomes a 
potent help in all the concerns of life. 

Culture of the Memory:—The memory is not | 
only to be supplied with proper material, with | 
positive knowledge, but it is to be developed. 
We are to form as well as inform. Montaigne 
justly remarked that we are most often en-. 
gaged in furnishing the memory, and thus for- 
get to form it. 

We need hardly ask if it is necessary or 
possible to cultivate the memory, for both 


questions would easily be answered in the 
affirmative. The great question is, how may! 
this culture be reached? There is but one 
way to cultivate any of the faculties and that 
is by proper exercise. A profitable and neces-. 
sary study would be then to analyze memory 
and find out its nature and manifestations, then | 
apply such exercise as will promote normal 
growth. | 

What is memory?—It is that power of the 
mind by which we recall past experiences, by 
which we retain past experiences, and by 
which we register experiences as they take 
place. Its office then is to register, retain and 
recal] experiences. Memory is good when it 
permits me to dispose of all I know with facil-| 
ity and promptness. But if,as Montaigne says, 
it serves only when it pleases, it is poor, | 
Memory should bring to consciousness past 
experiences exactly as they occurred. In this 


In the sense in which we have used the 
word faculty as applied to judgment, memory 
is not strictly a faculty, but rather an expres- 
sion for all the faculties, and its cultivation 
means the proper exercise in a particular mode 
of all the powers of the mind. Some people 
have a poor memory for dates, while their 
memory for names and events is good. Some 
remember events but cannot remember names 
and dates, ete. Culture must be made along 
the line of deficiency. 

To cultivate the power for recalling dates 
learn a list of dates, adding to it from time to 
time but always reviewing, and soon the mind 
will become plastic in this direction. So with 
names. <A few of the principal names of his- 
tory can be Jearned and the list added to from 
time to time until all of the most important 
names are known. ‘The benefit derived is not 
confined to a knowledge of these few names 
alone, but consists rather in the power acquired 
to remember names. 

In many people the power to associate the 
name and face of an acquaintance is deficient. 
This fault may be remedied to a great extent 
by always repeating mentally or orally the 
name when the face is seen. 

One expression of memory seen mostly in 
children is detrimental rather than beneficial. 
It is the verbal memory, or that by which a 
person can repeat the sound without knowing 
the idea. Children will often learn the words 
of their lesson without comprehending the 
meaning. This method of learning must be 
avoided. The cultivation of the memory con- 
sists, therefore, in avoiding that which is bad 
as well as strengthening the good. 

Kay especially recommends proper attention 
to the formation of associations. New ideas 
should be associated with old, and new words 
with those which are known. Resemblances 
and connections should be pointed out to chil- 
dren and the habit formed of discovering rela- 
tionships. 

The memory should be exercised only on 
that which is worthy of retention. 


The Sunday School Normals and the teach- 
ers and officers of the Normal Sunday School 
gave a delightful reception to their scholars 


Re- 


respect it differs from imagination which last Tuesday afternoon and evening. 
changes the facts and severs them from their freshments were provided, and the children 
connection. It is the faculty of exact repre- Were entertained in a manner not only enjoya- 


éentation. ble to themselves but to all their friends. 
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THE RISE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[SYNOPSIS OF PROF. WoLFE’s LECTURE BEFORE THE 
PEDAGOGIUM. | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106. 


The proper expenditure of public money for 
educational purposes was discussed by Prof. 
James L. Kingsley, of Yale College, in the 
North American Review, for April, 1823. He 
advocated the maintenance in each county of 
a superior school, intermediate between the 
common schools and the university, where all 
those who aspired to teach in the district 
schools might themselves be properly in- 
structed, 

Four months later Mr. William Russell, 
then master of the New Haven Academy and 
subsequently the first editor of the American 
Journal of Education, seconded Prof. Kings- 
ley’s suggestion in a pamphlet entitled “ Sugges- 
tions on Education.” But before either of the 
above mentioned essays was published (March, 
1823) Mr. Samuel R. Hall had actually done 
what had been recommended seven years be- 
fore by Prof. Olmstead, and had opened, in 
Concord, Vt., a school for the training of 
teachers. Sent there as a home missionary, 
the people had urged him to remain with them 
and he consented only on condition that he 
might open such a school as he had planned 
since his debut as a pedagogue in Bethel, Mt., 
in 1815. To his new institution he admitted 
a class of young pupils in order that he might 
illustrate his ideas as to proper method of 
teaching and governing a school. 

In 1829, Mr. Hallissued the first educational 
work ever published in America—‘ Lectures on 
School-keeping.” Its sale and popularity were 
surprising. Two editions were soon exhausted. 
Ten thousand copies were distributed to the 
school teachers of New York and teachers in 
Kentucky were supplied at the expense of the 
state. The school in Concord flourished until 
1830, when its principal opened a similar in- 
stitution at Andover, Mass. 

“To James G. Carter,” says Barnard, “more 
than to any other one person, belongs the 
eredit of having first arrested the attention of 
the leading minds of Massachusetts to an im- 
mediate and thorough improvement in the 
system of free or public schools and of having 
clearly pointed out the most direct and thor- 
ough mode of procuring this improvement by 
providing for the training of competent teach- 
ers for these schools.”’ He was, in reality, 


THE FATHER OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


having advocated, in a series of essays, pub- 


lished in the Boston Patriot (1824-25), the 
three characteristics of the American Normal 
school of today—(a) a thorough grounding in 
the subjects the pupil is preparing to teach; 
(b) a course of study upon the science and art 
of education, and (c) a practice school. In 
1827, he founded a normal schoo] at Lancaster, 
Mass., but financial difficulties and the opposi- 
tion of leading citizens who misunderstood his 
object soon caused him to abandon it and his 
instructions were limited to private pupils, 
many of whom became successful teachers. 
He was the prime mover in the foundation of 
the American Institute of Instruction and his 
estimation of psychology as an educational factor 
is shown by his first lecture before that body. 
Its subject was, “The Development of Intel- 
lectual Faculties.” In 1835 he was elected a 
member of the legislature, and, after four years 
of self-sacrificing and persistent eflort, was re- 
warded by the passage of the normal school 
act. 

Pennsylvania and New York were now 
thoroughly aroused to the importance both of 
reform and progress in educational matters. 
Governors, professors and prominent citizens 
made recommendations to legislatures that 
were, as yet, too blind to act even in 
their own best interests. In October, 
1836, at a public meeting in Philadelphia, was 
presented and recommended a plan for a 
teachers’ seminary and for a board of public 
instruction. The plan was based on the 
teachers’ seminaries of Prussia and France and 
Mr. Hall’s school at Andover. It proposed an 
independent institution, a three-years’ course 
of study, with opportunities for ’practice in a 
model school. 

Europe long had realized that professional 
trainging was necessary for the teacher. Eng- 
Jand suggests Mulcaster (1561); France had La 
Salle and the Institute of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, founded at Rheines in 1681. 
But Prussia was in reality the pioneer in edu- 
cational matters. Francke, Hecker, Frederick 
the Great, William Von Humboldt are the 
names that mark the advancement of the 
normal system and it is to their work that we 
owe, to a great degree, the American normal 
system of today. 

Mr. Charles Brooks, while traveling in 
Prussia, in 1834, became acquainted with the 
Prussian system, and, after an exhaustive 
study, determined to do what he could toward 
the transplanting of that system to the soil of 
New England. Largely owing to his represen- 
tations, the State of Ohio sent Prof. Calvin EB. 
Stowe to Europe for the purpose of examining 
the educational institutions of the continent. 
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His report gave a full account of the teachers’ 
seminaries in Germany and urged the establish- 
ment of similar institutions in Ohio. His 
recommendations were republished by the 
legislatures of Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Virginia and Michigan. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HISTORY. 


(NORMAL NOTES FROM LECTURES BY PROF.“G, H. 
BRIMHALL. ) 


What is history? The story of man’s acts 
and their causes and effects in the past. 

Why should we study history? That we 
may profit by the experience of others. 

The chief aims in teaching history should be, 
awakening an interest in, creating a love for, 
torming the habit of and giving the best guides 
to historical research. 

Having decided upon our chief aims, we are 
confronted with the question of what to teach 
and then how to teach it. 

As to the what to teach, it depends upon the 
capabilities of the person to be taught. 

Let us look to nature, to psychic nature. Of 
what we have heard or read, which is the part 
alway within?the reach of the recollection? Is 
it time, place or event? and if it be event what 
is the most prominent feature, the actions or 
the actor? 

We conclude that the fact is the pivot, and 
that persons prominently related to the fact are 
prominent features of representation. 

If I tell the first story of history, that of 
Adam and Eve, the child sees first the persons, 
then the place, not as related to surroundings, 
but as related to the persons. The stage to 
him is of little or no consideration, except as it 
is related to the actors, and the time is last to 
enter the mind and the first to sink into forget- 
fulness so deep that it often requires a whole 
train of suggestions to bring it on to the plat- 
form of representation. Following nature, we 
are led to give circumstances closely related to 
real life and those of prominence, and in that 
prominence stands persons most prominent. 
History then begins with stories. What kind 
of stories? First, stories of good, great per- 
sons—biography. The person is the object 
that arrests the attention of the child; it is 
seen like a verdant tree towering up on the 
pathway of the past; interest clusters about it, 
memory receives an image of it; imagination 
may subsequently modify the knowledge 
obtained. 

This is the first stage of teaching history. 

The actor has been seen to act, the stage on 


which he acted is of very little consideration ; 
it is somewhere, anywhere, and yet nowhere in 
particular. It is to the child a mental fact, 
however, and although a creation of his im- 
agination, it may be well defined and clear cut 
in outline as to contour with but little regard 
to exact location. 

There are two kinds of noted or great per- 
sons—greatmen and women and great human 
monsters. The former furnish examples of 
positive historic teaching; the latter may be 
used as expedients, but teaching from them is 
entirely negative, and more of a spur than a 
proper food for child mind. 


Lives of good men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 


while 
Lives of bad ones can but show us 
Pitfalls on the path of crime. 

Stories then, and nice ones too, for the 
primary grades. The work for the intermediate 
grade is similar in subject matter to that of 
tbe primary grades, but more in detail, and 
as the stories are read by the pupil the fact is 
tound in the book enlarged, embellished, and 
place becomes a concrete part of the work; 
the pupil not only learns the “ what” but also 
the “where.” Some of the most important 
dates may be given in this grade, but not 
many. 

In the grammar grades regular topical work 
begins. The previous biographical work has 
set the mile-stones along the line of past 
events. The pupil has an acquaintance with 
“ Diogines and his Tub,” “ Alexander and 
his Horse,” ‘Marco Polo and his Book,” 
“ Columbus and Isabelle,” “ Franklin and his 
Kite,” ‘Morse and his Telegraph,’ and the 
others that have made up his course thus far. 
The next step would be to group the great 
discoveries and inventions, describe battles 
and educational strides of the world, and havy- 
ing become acquainted with them in relation 
as to time and place, he is prepared to begin 
the discussions of causes and effects and pro- 
ceed to the sub-divisional stage of the work 
by a thorough course in the history of the 
United States, which should give a clear 
knowledge of the political, social and material 
growth of the republic. 


The Academy Educational lectures are 
proving very successful throughout the settle- 
ments of Utah County. 

The heading of a young man’s essay in 
Rhetoric B. was, “The right way to a woman's 
heart.’ Girls, who is guilty of letting him 
into the secret ? 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


[NOTES FROM PROF, CLUFF’S SUNDAY LECTURES. | 


Introductory. I wish to give only a few hints 
concerning organization. Our main object 
here is to qualify you for class teaching. You 
will, theretore, accept the organization of the 
school you teach in just as it is. It, however, 
the superintendent desires your opinion you 
should be able to give it, leaving him to make 
changes if he sees fit, 

First ot all there should be an organization. 
Plans and programs should be made out and 


should be known by every teacher so that 


every one could comply strictly. Properly 
grading schools will be found a great advant- 
age. In this the district schools could be fol- 


lowed, There are eight grades corresponding 
If now in the Sunday 


to eight school years. 
School we make nine grades and have the 


ninth a normal class we would be able to do 
the school work and prepare teachers for their 


work as well. Suppose, then, we divide the 
nine years into three departments of three 
years each, and call them Primary, Inter- 


mediate and Higher, the third year of the 


higher being the normal class. Then in each 
department there would be class 1, class 2, and 


class 3; or better perhaps grade 1, grade 2, 
grade 3. Each grade would correspond to one 


year of school life and there would be a definite 
place to begin and too close. 
great factor in discipline. 
prompt and punctual attendance. I do 
believe that examinations in Sunday School 
would tend to good results. 
should be made on general qualifications. 

Or the organization could be made in four 
departments of two years each with a Normal 
class, and the departments be called Primary, 
First Intermediate, Second Intermediate and 
Higher. In both cases the work done in the 
grades would be the same. The work done by 


the normal class could extend over one or 


more years as the case might be, could be con- 
fined to methods or could take in subject mat- 
ter if necessary. But I desire to emphasize 
the necessity of a normal class in every Sunday 
School. 

Text-Books. A perfect organization can be 
made possible only by having graded text- 
books. With a very little expense text-books 
can be made to suit the grades. One reason 
why our Sunday Schools are less successful 
than they might be is that we have not proper 
grades nor properly graded text-books. Get 


Promotion is a 
It also stimulates to 
not 


Promotions 


order. 
sound of music. 
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these and Sunday School will immediately in- 
crease in interest and attendance. It might be 
asked, however, who shall teach the normal 
class? For the preparation of normal teachers 
I would recommend just such a course as we 
are giving here, only instead of covering but 
five weeks it should extend for at Jeast one 
year. 

Teachers. Sunday Schoo) teachers, like all 
others, should be qualified for their work. Of 
course in the absence of qualified teachers take 
those not qualified by a scholastic education. 
The first qualification is a love for the work. 
A teacher cannot succeed whatever his attain- 
ments may be who does not love his work, 
and love children, and if he loves children he 
will succeed even if he searcely knows his 
alphabet. A teacher should be punctual. “ He 
is always at his post” is an excellent recom- 
mend for a teacher. A teacher who is punct- 
ual always inspires punctuality in his pupils. 
A teacher should always be prepared in his 
lessons. He may not require preparations on 
the part of his pupils, but his should always 
be thorough. 

A teacher should understand to a certain ex- 
tent the laws of mental growth and of hygiene. 
IIe should be a student of methods and princi- 
ples of education. The history of education is 
a very profitable study. Teachers should 
study their pupils psychologically. “ Individ- 
alize your pupils” is an excellent principle of 
education. A teacher should be methodical 
and logical in all that he does. He should be 
polite and courteous to his pupils and thus set 
a good example. 


SCHOOL TACTICS. 


Order results from system. A want of sys- 
tem causes confusion. School tactics is a sys- 
tem of signals and movements adapted to the 
requirements of school. The tactics should 
be uniform. Variety in instruction but uni- 
formity in movements, is the rule. 

Signals should be few but significant. Their 
meaning should be well understood by all. 

Commands should be given in a firm, quiet 
tone. The teacher or superintendent should 
know exactly what to give and when to give 
it, and his tone of voice should inspire confi- 
dence in the pupils. Use bell signals when 
possible. 

Allow sufficient time after the giving of the 
signal for prompt obedience. Do not tolerate 
disobedience or carelessness. Be punctual at 
opening and at closing. Introduce sufficient 
military formality to insure uniformity and 
All marching should be done by the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. part of the pupils in the teacher, and the 
: ; teacher should have confidence in the integrit 
Depariments. Pupils should be placed into Seen oe aoe 


grades suited to their ability. Let age, ability 
and scholarship determine classification. The 
reader used in the district schools forms a 
good stahdard of classification. If the school 
is divided into Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments, pupils in the chart, I. 
Reader, II. Reader and the first half of III. 
Reader would go in the Primary Department. 
Students in the second half of III. Reader and 
in the IV. Reader would go in the Inter- 
mediate, and those in the V. Reader, in the 
Higher Department. If we have a Primary, 
First Intermediate and Second Intermediate, 
then pupils in the chart, I, Reader and II. 
Reader will go in the Primary Department ; 
pupils in the III. Reader, in the First Inter- 
mediate; those in the IV, Reader, in the Sec- 
ond Intermediate; and those in the V. Reader 
in the Higher. 

From this the classification into classes can 
easily be affected. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Good school government is that which trains 
the pupils to habits of self-government. The 
best instructor is the one that renders his 
pupils independent of himself, and this is no 
less true in government than in teaching. 

The first essential to good governing power 
is system. A time and a place and a method 
for everything. The school or class should 
not be burdened with too many rules nor too 
much machinery, but everythig done should 
be done systematically. “ Keep the pupils inter- 
ested and busy” is one of the best rules for gov- 
ernment. Pupils should be trained to orderly 
and systematic habits, habits of punctuality, 
ete. 

Another essential is self-control. The 
teacher must have power over himself before 
he can hope to have power over others. 
He must have will-power sufficient to cause 
himself to comply with his own rules in order 
that 


others may comply with them. The 
teacher must be self-possessed. Anger must 


never be seen, firmness always seen. There 
should be no antagonism; cheerfulness should 
dominate the school and the class. 

Another essential to success in government 
is self-confidence. If a teacher goes before 
his class with fear and trembling least he fail, 
failure is almost sure to follow. But if he 
goes with confidence in his own ability half 
the victory is won. Teachers should endeavor 
to cultivate a general confidence in the class 
and school. There should be confidence on the 


Don’t talk too much. Let your words be all 
to the point, but do not cover the point up in 
a multiplicity of words. Don’t scold. Be firm 
but be pleasant. Use the natural tone of 
voice. 


THE RECITATION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES FROM LECTURES BY PROF. G. H. 
BRIMHALL. 


AIMS. 


Every recitation should |be given with two 
well defined aims or objects in view. These 
aims are the informative or the imparting of 
information, and the formative or development 
and training of the child. 

Then in selecting, preparing and presenting 
any lesson in any of the grades the teacher 
should ask the questions, ‘What quality and 
quantity of information will the child receive 
through this lesson? To what extent will this 
lesson properly strengthen or develop the 
pupil’s mental and spiritual powers; and how 
can it be best made to lead the pupil into the 
formation of good habits of mental and phys- 
ical activity ?” 

Every recitation should not only cause the 
pupil to know the right, but it should also 
provide for the increase of his power to do the 
right, and one that fails in accomplishing these 
objects has not been perfectly successtul. 

Many teachers can say at the close of a reci- 
tation, “My pupils have more knowledge and 
hence more power than they had betore this 
lesson,” but not so many can declare that with 
the getting of that knowledge or power, the 
pupil has also acquired the inclination and the 
ability to properly apply the knowledge, and 
thus justly claim wisdom as the product of his 
labors. 

It is an imperfect lesson that does not aim 
steadily at the informing of the mind and the 
making ofthe man or woman by the formation 
of character. When the lesson is finished 
silently ask, “Of what I have given how much 
have they received? Of what they have re. 
ceived how much will they properly apply?” 


THE PARTS. 


The recitation has at least three distinct 
parts, otherwise the chain of knowledge will 
not be properly welded and the relationship 
essential to proper mental growth will be often 
interfered with. 
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While each lesson as a unit should be com- 
plete in and of itself, there is in all progressive 
study, natural or logical ties that bind the past, 
the present and the future together, and the 
fire of interest prepares each link of informa- 
tion to be welded by the power of attention 
and thus the chain lengthens, while review 
and application keep it bright. 

First, then, in its natural order as a part 
of the recitation comes the review of the past 
lesson or lessons, as the occasion may require. 
This review may be either catechetic or narra- 
tive; i.e., the teacher may question the class 
on the past lesson, have them question the 
teacher, or the pupil may narrate the substance 
of the lesson, or, in the higher grades, the 
chief points of past lessons may be brought up 
and discussed. 

Second in order could be the present lesson, 
which may inelude the test of pupils’ prepara- 
tion, (if any has been given) the removing of 
obstacles, and the imparting of new informa- 
tion in a manner to train as well as to teach 
the child in the way of right. 

The Third part properly consists in the pre- 
view of the next or new lesson. 

In the Primary grades this would consist 
merely in naming the new lesson and in telling 
them just enough about it to awaken an intense 
interest in it. 

In the First Intermediate grade one or two 
stimulating questions on the next or new les- 
son may be assigned, and in the Second Inter- 
mediate grade the teacher with profit may 
have one question prepared for each member 
of the class, but care must be taken against 
giving much preparation in these grades. 
Written queries are often a means of getting 
pupils to read their lessons at home preparatory 
to Sunday School work. 

In the higher grades regular points of pre- 
paration may be suggested, but not demanded. 
Here the assigning of questions to answer will 
be a stimulus that will rarely fail to incite 
book research and conversational inquiry. 

In all cases where the new lesson is assigned 
it should be definite and special. To say toa 
class, ‘‘ Read or prepare all you can,” is simply 
a method of losing interest, especially with a 
class of young people. Let them know defin- 
itely what they are expected to do, and then 
with the proper interest awakened, they will, 
as arule, do the work if it be of quality and 
quantity suited to their capabilities. 


QUALITIES. 


Adaptability and progressiveness are essen- 
tial qualities to a good recitation. 
There should be adaptability of subject mat- 


ter. The parable of the unjust judge is not 
adapted to a little child of six years of age. 

The language of the teacher should be 
suited to the capacity of the pupil and the 
mannerisms also adapted to the age and tem- 
perament of the pupil. The caressing atti- 
tudes and child-like speech suited to a chart 
class would cause pity and contempt in a grade 
where considerable dignity and some formality 
are essential to the maintenance of order and 
decorum, such as a class sufficiently advanced 
to discuss principles and express judgment on 
the opinions of others, 

No set rules can be given for the guidance 
of the teacher in this work; he or she must 
study and apply the great law of adaptation 
that provides for such a wonderful harmony of 
action, growth and inter-dependency in the 
worlds of mind and matter, which harmony 
alone is irrefutable evidence of the active exis- 
tence of a Master Maker, whose way can be 
walked in along the paths of humility only. 

Progressiveness should characterize every 
recitation. The pupil should feel that he is ad- 
vancing, and the teacher should know that he is. 

We must teach so that each tomorrow finds 
us farther than today, and that, too, on as 
straight a line as possible, then shall the pupil 
learn to love learning early, and by the road- 
way being kept clear of obstructions through 
frequent and progressive repetitions the stu- 
dent at any point along the way can say, “I 
can see the beginning from the end.” 
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LITERARY. 


WHENCE 2? WHAT 2 WHERE ? 


Whence comest thou ? tell oh, my soul ? 
What mission here, and whither bound? 

Turn back the page and read the scroll, 
Reveal the myst’ry so profound. 


Long ere the sun’s effulgent light 

Had broken through the shades of night, 
Or moon, or earth their courses given, 

Or stars were set for signs in heaven, 
Th’ immortal soul of man was born— 

A son of God in spirit form, 
Possessing judgment, wisdom, sense, 

A father’s a mother’s intelligence ; 
Agent to choose the right from wrong, 

Shouted for joy with heaven’s throng; 
In spirit life by parents taught, 

’Gainst the Dragon with Michael fought, 
Keeping its first estate. To know 

Good and ill it came here below. 


* * *% * * 


Mem’ry hath fled! thy birth’s a forgetting 
Of childhood primeyal, of friendships dear; 

There thou wast mourned as life’s sun was setting, 
But hailed with joy when thy morning dawned here. 


To love the Lord «ith all thy heart, 
And as thyself thy neighbor love, 
Is man’s first mission set apart, 
By the Master who dwells above, 
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To conquer self and thus become— 
Not slaves—but like the angels free; 
For as man is so once was God, 
As God is now, so man may be, 
This life demands some good thing done 
To foes and friends, ourselves schooled best; 
When toils are past, all vict’ries won, 
Then sweetly may the weary rest. 


The grave is dark as midnight gloom, 
Barth’s millions lie within that tomb; 

All must pass its dreaded portal, 
Beyond is the life immortal. 


Awake! awake! to newer life, 
An angel leads with outstretched hand, 
Bringing thee forth from pain and strife, 
Planting tby feet in spirit land. 
No night is there, no tearful eyes, 
No heart-aches in God’s paradise: 
No broken troths, nor hopes deferred, 
A tale of woe is never heard. 
Waters of life there freely flow 
Out from the temple pure as snow; 
The meek may drink, their labors o’er, 
With God they dwell forever more. 
J, B. Keeler. 


CONCEPTION. 


Were we telling a friend of our orchard it 
would be using unnecessary words to say, ‘I 
have peach trees, plum trees, pear trees, apple 
trees, etc.,” naming each particular tree, so we 
givea name to them and say, ‘I have all kinds 
of fruit trees.” 
certain eatables to a friend we would not say, 
“Have a hickory nut or a walnut,’ naming 
each but give to them all the general name 
nuts, and say, ‘‘Choose the nuts you prefer.” 
When speaking of quadrapeds we cannot form 
mind pictures of cows, horses and all four- 
footed animals, but we merely conceive the 
idea ‘‘tour-footed.” This power of thinking 
individuals under one class name, or, as Bald- 
win puts it, “thinking many in one,” is called 
conception. 

Let us analyze an act of conception. We 
stand on a hill and see stretched before us a 
beautiful valley dotted with lakes. Some are 


nearly round, some long, some are large, others | 


small, yet we find one common resemblance— 
the basin of each is filled with water, therefore 
the general name—lake. We notice several 
that have no outlet, and know they must con- 
tain salt, so we class them in our mind in one 
group and give to that group the name “salt 
lake.” In recalling this valley afterward we 
conceive of all these bodies of water under the 
general name lake. 

The office of conception is the discovery of 
concepts through precepts, that is, the giving 
of a class name to ideas of objects gained 
through the senses. 

Conception has four characteristics by which 
we cannot fail to know it. 

[, As conception, self discerns many as one. 


Were we passing a dish of|P 


We have a number of objects made of iron, 
steel and other materials. Each one has an 
individual name, but our conception thinks of 
them under the class name “ nails.” 

2 As conception, self elaborates percepts in- 
to concepts. We cut a worm into small pieces 
and find that in each section there are the same 
organs, so we elaborate the percept into a con- 
cept by giving the name “ segmented.” 

3. As conception, self gives names to gen- 
eral notions. This has before been explained. 

4. As conception, self discerns but does not 
picture group notions. We can easily picture 
a worm but cannot picture segmented. 

The following are the five elements or pro- 
cesses of thinking things into classes : 

1. Analytic observation, which has been ex- 
plained in analysis of an act ot conception. 

2. Abstraction, or taking out a common prop- 
erty and classifying in that regard; for exam- 
ple, we have several books and desire to clas- 
sify them according to color only, so we put all 
black ones together, all blue ones, ete. 

' 3. Comparison. Take several leaves, compare 
them and discern their likeness. These are of 
the same color, these of the same shape, these 
have notched edges, while these others are 
lain. 

4. Generalization. You notice a common 
property of several objects, some are small, 
some are large, yet all have the general prop- 
erty of four equal sides and four right angles. 

5. Classification is giving a name to things 
generalized. Thus all objects having four 
equal sides and four right angles are called 
“squares,” M. A. Y. 
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LOCALS. 


THE ACADEMY SONG. 
My Temple of Learning. 


My temple of learning, I love thee, 
Thou art in my memory dear, 

As pure as the heavens above me 
Thine image doth ever appear. 

To thee, oh my grand old temple 
With thy spirit so chaste and mild, 
My heart with its deepest emotion 
Doth turn like a loving child, 


Oh my temple to thee as the home of the free, 
Kind words will I ever impart; 

Let us all speak kind words of our temple, 
Kind words are sweet tones of the heart. 


Chorus: 


I love thee, my temple of learning, 

For the good that thou hast done, 

For the work thou still art doing 

And the victories thou hast won; 

And thousan s who still may attend thee 
Will love with a love divine, 

But I call thee my temple of learning 
For I feel thou art truly mine, 
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There was no Pedagogium February 16th. 


Skelton & Co. have the exclusive agency in 
Utah Territory for the famous Luxembourg 
pens. 


Class in English Literature have finished 
The Merchant of Venice and have taken up 
Richard III. 


If you wish to hear something interesting be 
present when Miss Babcock recites before her 
class in elocution. 

David i. Heywood, of Panguitch, visited 
school last week. Miss Jean Trane, of Lehi, 
also paid us a visit. 


Kahoopiiaina is the euphonious name of the 
Kanaka who proved so entertaining at the last 
session of the Polysophical society. 


Why so many absentees on Monday from 
the class in Structure of the English Language? 
Was it on accouut of the expected “ Iniz? ” 


Henceforth the local department will doubt- 
less be more interesting, as editors from the 
classes of °95 and ’96 will be appointed to 
“rustle” news. 


The Sunday School Normals now taking the 
course would constitute a good choir, for 
among them are beautiful voices in al] the 
parts. 


Prof. Cluff delivered an instructive and in- 
teresting lecture before the ladies of the B. Y. 
A. Friday morning of last week. He was lis- 
tened to with marked attention. 


A well organized mind craves pleasant and 
beautiful surroundings. “Order within seeks 
order without.” If you don’t believe it, go to 
Dr. Whiteley’s room and ask him. 


A young lady is often judged by her laugh. 
A perfect roar filled one of the halls during 
recitation hours last week, and one of the stu- 
dents was heard wondering who was behind it. 


The regular Normals of the Academy who 
attend the Sunday morning lectures, say that 
they have received instructions there that will 
materially aid them in their school discipline. 


Is there no room in the Academy that the 
young ladies can use to don their costumes for 
physical culture? Friday they used the hall 
for a dressing room and hung their dresses on 
the floor. 


Prof. Brimhall has concluded his course of 
lectures at Spanish Fork and will be followed 
by Profs. Wolfe and Keeler, The Academy 
extension lectures are awakening a great inter- 
est in the cause of education. 


Some of the young ladies are getting so they 
manipulate the Indian clubs very well. 


There are 49 young ladies at present enrolled 
in the Y. L. M. I. class. A. 


Prof. Whiteley’s room five has been decor- 
ated by his pupils in literature and now 
presents a very attractive appearance. 


Miss Maeser made a brief trip to Lehi and 
Salt Lake this week in the interest of her 
approaching musical recital. 

Teachers who expect to be absent from the 
Normal Sunday school, on Sunday morning, 
should send word to the department teachers 
sefficiently early to have substitutes provided. 


Grade 8 of the Preparatory school has some 
promising young artists among its members. 
A colored relief map of Europe upon the 
blackboard in Room 2 is almost professional 
work, 


The students of Prof. Wolfe’s Physical 
Geography class are not exactly “ rain kings ” 
nor ‘weather prophets,” but if you would 
know about the future rainfall of Utah ask 
them. 


Hon. W. H. King delivered an eloquent and 
masterly oration before the Academy students 
on Wednesday morning. His subject was: 
“ Washington’s Relation to our Federal 
Government.” 


Mrs. Hannah Cornaby, of Spanish Fork, has 
presented the library with a beautiful copy of 
“The Poets of America.” The volume con- 
tains selections from the writings of our best 
known Utah poets. 


President Smoot has been confined to his 
residence for some days and seems to feel the 
effects of our changeable February weather. 
We hope soon to see his face upon the street 
and at the Academy again. 

The Training School is receiving more 
visitors this semester than last. The more 
reason for better work on the part of the 
teachers. An unprepared training teacher is 
an object for commiseration, 


The Provo Book and Stationery Co. have 
continually on hand theffinest grade of station- 
ery that can be found in the city. It is also 
the place for students to buy their text-books 
and books for general literature. 


We desire to call the attention of students 
and teachers to Rance & Co’s advertisement on 
first cover-page. We would also remind you 
that the best way to show your appreciation of 
their kindness is to give them your patronage. 
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A refund has been made by the Union 
Pacific railway to students who have paid full 
fare over that line. 


Prof. Brimhall addressed the Utah County 
Teachers’ Association at its regular meeting 
held at Alpine on Saturday last. 


The grand Choral Society concert will be 
given tomorrow evening in the stake taber- 
nacle. Prof. Giles assures us that he speaks 
very mildly when he says that it will be worth 
attending. 


Brother Smith, of Farmington, a member 
of the present Sunday School Normal Class, 
has had a longer experience as Sunday School 
Superintendent than almost any one in the 
Church. 


On the sixty-sixth anniversary of the death 
of Pestalozzi the members of History of 
Pedagogy B decorated the blackboards of 
Room G with sentiments pertaining to the 
great educator and written in five different 
languages. 

Missionary calls are beginning to attract the 
attention of the older students and every day 
the question is asked: ‘Who next?” Three 
calls came last week, the young men thus 
favored residing in Salt Lake City, Manti and 
Santa Clara respectively, 


We would respectfully call the attention of 
all college students to the fact that Mr. Beck, 
our expert watch maker, is also a practical op- 
tician, and will test your eyes free of charge, 
and fit you with proper glasses cheaper than 
can be done by any exclusive optician. 


Polysophical, February 17th, 1893, will long 
be remembered. The audience listened to a 
lecture on Haman. A native, his wife and two 
children were present. The Hawaiian spoke 
and sang in the Kanaka tongue. The chant 
was especially amusing. : 


Bro, Frank Cutler, of Salt Lake, left school 
on Wednesday of last week. He leaves his 
home tomorrow on a 38-years mission to the 
Samoan islands, The voyage will be by sail- 
ing vessel and it will be April before he reaches 
his destination. Our best wishes attend him. 


The Brigham Young Academy Summer 
School, to be held in Provo next August, 
promises to be the best yet organized. Com- 
plimentary exprsssions concerning Dr, Baldwin 
reach us from all quarters, and especially trom 


those who have labored with and under him. | 


There can be no question as to him being one 
of the leading educators of the day. 


DOMESTIC REORGANIZATION. 


In order that the organization of the Acad- 
emy may pattern more exactly after the polity 
of the Church, a change has been made in the 
local government of the four districts into 
which the city is divided. This change makes 
the scheme of government similar to that of 
the ward, the equivalent ot the Stake authority 
resting with the principal of the Academy and 
his assistants. ° 

Over each district is placed a presiding 
Elder with two counselors, their duties corres- 
ponding to that of the bishopric. The visitors 
give place to regular block teachers, and as a 
rule one holding the Melchisedek priesthood 
will accompany one of the lesser priesthood 
upon the regular weekly visits. Hach board- 
ing place will have its senior, whose duty it is 
to preside as the head of a family. 

The following is the organization as effected: 


Ist District: Victor Bean, Presiding Elder ; 
Milton Moody, A. B. Anderson, 
Counselors, 
Guy C. Wilson, Presiding Elder; 
J. C. Swenson, 8. Roundy, 
Counselors. 
R. M. Holt, Presiding Elder; 
George Day, Robert Bischoff, 
Counselors. 
J. 8. Bingham, Presiding Elder; 
H. 8S. Tanner, H. M. Peterson, 
Counselors. 


2nd District : 


8rd District: 


4th District: 
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VARIOUS TOPICS. 
MUSIC AS A MEANS OF MENTAL CULTURE. 


Should vocal music have a place in the cur- 
riculum of the publie schools is a question 
that has been discussed, pro and con. Those 
who have not made the subject a matter of 
thought and reflection, are inclined to view 
music as merely a recreative study, and of no 
other value in the school room than asa means 
of relaxation trom the fatigue, consequent 
upon close application to other studies. But 
those who have given this branch of education 
careful attention can give sound pedagogical 
reasons why music should be taught in the 
public schools aud the subject is no longer one 
of experiment. 

The following is a summary of the answers 
to a series of questions propounded to the 
principals, superintendents, and professors of 
music of a large number of the leading 
colleges and public schools in the east : 
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1. Music is indispensable as a means of 
mental discipline. 

2. Music is an almost invaluable aid in moral 
education, 

3. Music is a potent agency in securing a 
healthful discipline in the school room, 

The history of music is as old as the history 
of civilization. The Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans considered music as one 
of the essential elements of their civilization 
and accordingly fostered it. ‘Plato and 
Aristotle seemed to have agreed in thinking,” 
says Paine, “that the rhythm and harmony of 
musie¢ inspire the soul with the love of order, 
with harmonious regularity and a soothing of 
the passions.” Music held a large place in the 
life of the Greeks. Their laws were promul- 
gated in song. 

Quintilian would have the child taught 
geometry, music and philosophy simultane- 
ously. 

The Quadrivium, one of the courses ot 
study of the Middle Ages, comprised music, 
geometry and astronomy. 

Luther attached great importance to vocal 
music. Germany, France, England and other 
modern European countries have recognized 
the value of a training in music, and the fact 
that that training should be begun early, to 
the end that the voice of the pupil might be 
well shaped and his ear properly educated 
from the beginning. 

Our schools are certainly taking a step in 
the right direction, by introducing music and 
making it one of the regular studies, 


GLEANINGS. 


Music is love itself.— Weber. 

Music is a stimulant to mental exertion.— 
D Isreli. 

Music is almost all we have of heaven on 
earth.— Addison. 

As the study of Geometry trains the mind 
in the abstract, so the study of music trains the 
emotions in the abstract.—Anon. 

The human voice is really the foundation of 
all music; and whatever development of the 
art, whatever the boldest combinations of a 
composer, or the most brilliant execution of a 
virtuoso, in the end they must always return 
to the standard set by vocal music.—Richard 
Wagner. 

Music is to the mind as air is to the body.— 
Plato. 

Choral music illuminates the whole being 
with the beauties of the tone world. 

Soloists who are careless and indifferent in 
regard to choral work will sing with a coldness 
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and lack of inspiration that is always notice- 
able by an audience. Music Department. 


SHOP PRACTICE AT THE M. A... 


The shop practice is of the nature of labor- 
atory work, and is chiefly incidental to the 
mechanical course. A series of exercises 
is selected principally to give the students 
practical information regarding the use of 
tools. So far as possible these exercises consist 
of practice on articles intended for use, and 
are constructed under the immediate leader- 
ship of a skilled workman. 

The shops are run, as far as possible, the 
same as actual manufacturing institutions. The 
results of such labor connected and_ parallel 
with other instruction have proved satisfactory 
and beneficial to the students, and have shown 
that the labors of the students have been 
marked by more rapid progress than if study 
and shop work had been separated. 


WORK IN THE WOOD SHOP. 


The Mechanical Freshman spend the firsl 
year in the wood shop, and the Argiculturat 
Freshman spend the first halt of the spring 
term there. 

The work begins with the primary operations 
of carpentry, such as the use of tools, putting 
tools in order, and the construction of a series 
of exercises. Practice is given in making 
mortises and tenons, dove-tails and other joints. 
Later they receive practice in advanced joinery, 
turning and cabinet making, as also the use of 
machine tools for working wood. 

So far as is practicable the work of the 
wood-shop is applied to articles actually to 
be used. Students are expected to work 
in the shop two hours every day, and out 
of the regular practice hours they are allowed 
the use of their case of tools for private work. 
A case of tools is assigned to each student, 
and he is held responsible for all the tools in 
his ease. 


WORK IN THE IRON SHOP. 


The work in the iron shop extends through 
the remainder of the course and includes the 
practical operations of forging, vise work, fin- 
ishing, machine work and erecting. As in 
the wood-shop, the student begins with the 
care and use of tools, and is carried through 
the various operations of machine shop prac- 
tice. A good part of the apparatus and ma- 
chinery has been built by the students and 
there are at present under construction in the 
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shops one fifty horse-power high speed tandem 
compound engine, one buzz planer, one bor- 
ing machine, two iron-bed wood lathes, one 
boring and facing attachment and various 
small tools. 

In the forge shop the students are taught 
the methods of forging and welding iron and 
steel, special attention being given to the forg- 
ing and tempering of lathe and planer tools. 
Students in the iron shop are also allowed to 
put in extra time out of their regular practice 
hours. The value of a thorough course in 
these shops is inestimable, especially to one ex- 
pecting to work on a farm. 

Jit, A. and B.D. P. 

Michigan Agricultural College, 


I love to see our young men wide awake, 
ready for anything in the line of right, having 
their minds bent in the channel of truth. 
They learn the truth from their childhood and 
know but little else, if their parents have done 
their duty in properly directing the growth of 
the young branches. Their wild, foolish, 
childish, boyish caprices will occasionally be 
exhibited; but when those pass off, you find 
in them a solid basis of truth and good prin- 
ciple. Some few of those who give rein to 
their wild and foolish notions, and seemingly 
give themselves up to distruction, will meet 
hard times: suffering and trouble will arrest 
them in their wild career, and then they will 
begin to inquire after their friends. They will 
seek those whose bosoms are filled with com- 
passion and good will towards them, will 
cease their follies, and their friends will rejoice 
over them in their efforts to become good and 
wise. Do not be discouraged about the follies 
of the young. 

Brigham Young. 


Lumber, Mig. & Building 6o., 


The leading GOAL DEALERS of Provo, 


HAVE GONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 


ROCK SPRINGS and PLEASANT VALLEY COAL 


Delivered to all parts of the city. Just the place for B. Y. A. 
students to get their coal. 


Opposite Railroad Depot. 


SILVER, ““THE PRINTER, *’ BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


W.R. H, PAXMAN, Supt! Opposite Meeting House, op oe 


BOOP. REED eines 
—~“=DENTISTS=s 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


Operative »* Prosthetie Dentistry 
ARTIFICIAL CROWNS and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY 


i Speclal Rates to Students and Teachers 
ROOM 10 BANK B ILDING 


DR. CHRISTENSEN 
x Surgeon Dentist ¥ 


All Work Warranted or Money Refunded. 
The Cheapest and Best on the Market. 
All Kinds of Work: 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, ALUMINUM, RUBBER 
AND CELLULOID PLATES 


IN THE FINEST STYLE AND MANNER 


Reduced Rates to Students and Teachers 


Coll and See Me at Rooms 2 and 4 Bank Building, Provo 


TIN SCOT TORM 


DGALER IN —— 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Sausage, Ete. 
Solicits the patronage of Students and 
Boarders of Students at special rates, 


FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFICE. 


* STUDENTS ¥* 
REMEMBER THAT 


PYNE & MAIBEN’S 


—@-i15 THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR i: 


DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, 


©@¢e 


Provo, Utah. 


Under Smoot Drug Co. 


ent 3 


Oldest Book Store eeetainnal Good Treatment and 
in Provo. © Reliable Goods, 


F ALEX. }EDOUIST, 

‘Boots and Shoes. 

Gustom Work ,° ee apes 9 
sOENTRE STREET, . - FROY®. a 

: “GEORGE HA TLEY, 

a == THE JEWELER — 

f WATCH REPAIRING IN ALL BRANCHES 


B _ Mail Orders Attended To. : 
Pa —CENTRE STREET 
STUDENTS GALL ON 


achieve 


Brigham Mocha Academy. 
- STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, - 


Also Dealers in 


GLASS, CHINA »® SILVER WARE. 
WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


‘White _Seving Machines, Groceries and Notions, 


W. H. GRAY & CO. 


~W.H. BERRY 
/Pransfer oa. (oal Business. 


ALL ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY | 
ATTENDED TO. 


.P-O@- BOX: 89° 
Rete in Block Worth of D. & R. G. Depot. 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 


TOR) THE ——— 


CHOICEST MEATS- 


o Be ay in ae oe 


LOW PRICES: AND ‘COURTEOUS “TREATMENT 


Hast’ of Bast Go-op. 


Students should Patropize ihe 


“Woo used fant 


ee Carry Full Assortment, 0 
| LADIES’, MISSES’, and GENT’S SUITS, 
DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


—<~ 
Ss 


Special Rates to Geachers and Students. 
* 4th and J Streets, Provo, 


Western UNION Su. 
meznis., BaD6? SHOD. 


First-Class Work Guaranteed at Living Prices. 
co HOT * esse + GOLD + BATHS. * 


prow (GROCERY, 


~ LATER BostRD, Manager 2 


: ‘Bundles Received vaca and — Fridays. 


Ehoripeuces nd Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


_JOSEPHJAGOB, ~=. AGENT, 
Be B. Y. Academy, Provo City,.Utah. as 


- Our terms have always been the most liberal to. th 


_ ACADEMY STUDENTS. — 
our in CG LLOT HING _ is Complete. 


Don’t get a hand-me-down sutt when you can — 


get one manufactured in Provo at the 


Provo Co-op. ‘Clothing Dep't 


all and examine ourline sale we will give you a igegem in 
iokerese and discount. 


~ We Cabor unceasingly for. 
<.*) 87; (pe Jrade, = : ° 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


BR; 0. SMOOT, President. 


BENJ. BENNETT, <—e 


PROVO CO-OPERATIVE ee 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE OF THE KINO IN THE TERRITORY. — 


Soe DRALERS INecoee 


Genera Merchandise and all kinds Of 
Utall Produce. 


WE STUDY TO PLEASE! 


And our Beautiful Line of 


DressGoods, Trimmings, Underwear & Hosiery 
WILL SURELY 4 slew YOU. 


Headquarters for Ladies’ Claaks and Wraps, 
Gent’s Clothing, Furnishings, Boots and 
Shoes at very reasonable rates. 


s S. JONES & CoO. 


0. W. HUFF,D.D.S: 


Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


—=DENTIST——_ 


PROWO CITY, e UTHRH. 


ETERSON, UNION BLOCK 
V* MERCHANT- 


Tal LOR. 

STUDENTS! i 

[Drove Steam | paundry. 
Bundles Called For and Delivered. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


PROVO, UTAH. 


BE, fee ee E, 


POINIER & BACHMAN, 
KANDY KITCHEN 


== FRESH CANDIES MADE DALY 


OYSTERS SERVED IN ALL STYLES. — 


ay UNION PAGIFIC 


RAILWAY. 


Ly” Shortest, Quickest and Bes, 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. 
Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake ‘wih 


EQUIPMENT SECOND TO NONE ‘we. 


WEST, 

Trains Leave Provo as Follows: —— 
8&-Passenger train for Salt Lake at 7:55 a.m. 
and 4:10 p. m. : 

se Soe gic train for South at 9:40 a. m. and 
6:40 p. m ; 


FOR POINTS ON THE 
CAGHE VALLEY BRANCH | 


Take the 7:55 a. m. train out of Provo ee 
same day at Logan at 3 p, m. : 


G@:W. CRAIG, - AGEN 4 
For Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Hie, sal aw 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET 


OFFICE, to ar 


L. LO D.E, BUBLI 
n’l Mer. Gen P&T bgt, Gen. A eh alk Lake 


